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Julia  SadieK  be  Cohgny-lipe,  Books,  College,  Fmendship 

difference.  We  are  here  this  evening  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
person  of  JuHa  . . .  She  did  indeed  make  the  difference. 

In  the  practice  of  the  church  that  shaped,  nourished  and 
challenged  Julia  we  go  to  scripture,  to  the  sacred  text  for 
inspiration,  illumination  about  the  significance  of  a  person's 
life.  In  the  practice  of  this  college,  despite  our  fascination 
with  computers  and  satellites  flashing  instant  information, 
we  continue  to  go  to  the  primary  texts  of  civilization  for 
understanding  about  ourselves  and  the  world  we  live  in.  In 
the  setting  of  this  memorial  chapel  we  open  the  book  of 
Bible  seeking  a  text,  a  text  that  will  help  us  receive  the 
fullness  of  Julia's  life  in  our  midst. 

We  might  read  the  call  of  Abraham  "leave  behind  all 
that  is  familiar  and  go  forth  into  a  land  of  promise."  In  the 
person  of  Julia,  many  of  us  have  known  a  woman  who 
ventured  forth,  taking  herself,  her  family  and  all  who  would 
join  into  new  ventures  -  St.  Michaels'  School,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts .  Or  we 
might  read  from  Genesis  the  many  accounts  of  Sarah  - 
Sarah  laughing  at  the  absurd,  standing  outside  the  tent, 
hearing  a  prediction  she  would  bring  new  life  to  the  world 
in  her  old  age.  Julia  laughed  . . .  With  a  twinkle  in  her  eye, 
she  was  the  only  woman  I  knew  who  had  laughter  lines  in 
her  forehead. . .  She  laughed  at  the  absurd,  she  chuckled  with 
delight . . .  and  she  laughed  in  her  time  of  aging,  even  as  she 
continued  to  shake  her  fist  and  bring  forth  new  ideas,  new 
direction,  new  life. 

Or  we  might  read  from  the  book  of  Exodus,  the  account 
of  the  birth  of  Moses,  the  essential  role  of  the  mid  wives 
Shiprah  and  Puah,  without  whom  the  great  liberator  would 
not  have  survived.  Julia  served  as  a  midwife,  for  many 
children,  young  women,  artists,  musicians,  potters,  securing 
for  them  a  future.  Or  we  might  read  the  long,  dense 
accounts  of  Moses  bargaining  with  Pharaoh  for  the  release  of 
his  people.  Julia  bore  in  her  person  the  experience  of 
bargaining  for  others.  She  served  this  college  well,  on  its 
Board  of  Overseers.  She  served  on  a  number  of  boards, 
representing  many  constituencies  in  Richmond.  She  did  not 
shrink  from  the  pharaohs  who  are  in  charge. 

Or,  leafing  through  the  Bible,  we  might  have  heard  any 
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]ulia  SadleR  deColigny,  longnoje  Tmend,  suppoKieR  of  rhe 

FRiends  and  pKwen  EdnoR  op  the  Fniends  op  ihe  lihRURy 

Gazerre,  died  or  beR  home  in  AmheRsr  on  July  18,  1994. 

The  RemaRks  RepRoduced  helow  y/eRe  dehveRed  hy  rhe 

ReveRend  Susan  lehwan,  Chaplmn  op  Stveer  Briar 

College,  on  OcToheR  1,  1994  ar  ihe  cnemoRiai  seRvice 

duRing  ToundeRS  Day  Weekend  m  rhe  college  Chapel. 

ConTRihuvons  ro  a  pund  m  Julia's  honoR  way  he  made 

rhRough  rhe  Sweer  Briar  Alumnae  Oppice. 


The  church  that  shaped  the  piety  of  Julia  Sadler  de 
Coligny  affirms  a  theological  concept,  central  to  the  faith, 
the  fact  of  the  incarnation  . . .  God  manifest  in  flesh  and 
blood,  incarnate,  in  the  person. . .  the  person  makes  the 
difference.  The  college  that  shaped  and  was  shaped  by  Julia 
also  affirms,  central  to  our  mission,  the  person  makes  the 
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one  of  a  number  of  stories  of  David,  the  singer  of  psalms,  the 
maker  of  music.  Julia,  a  lover  of  music,  always  seeking  for 
new  ways  to  secure  a  future  for  music  in  this  college.  Or  we 
might  have  turned  to  the  account  of  Solomon,  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  book  of  Proverbs,  embodiment  of  the  wisdom 
tradition  in  the  faith  of  Israel.  Julia  had  a  passion  for 
learning,  for  wisdom.  In  her  person  she  embodied  the 
wisdom  tradition  of  Proverbs.  She  never  withheld  advice  or 
counsel.  She  trusted  the  timeless  wisdom  she  gleaned  and 
was  not  hesitant  to  offer  that  to  others.. . .  So  we  might  have 
read  the  book  of  Proverbs. . . 

We  might  have,  but  in  our  search  for  a  text  that  would 
inspire,  illuminate  us  on  this  occasion  of  a  service  in 
thanksgiving  for  her  life,  we  heard  instead  that  wonderful, 
rich,  ever  so  brief,  but  brilliantly  constructed  account  from 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Julia  was  devoted  to  the  well  written, 
and  she  left  us  some  of  her  own  well  constructed  writings.  In 
the  account  from  Luke,  Jesus  enters  a  village  and  is  received 
into  the  home  of  Martha  and  Mary  -  Two  women,  sisters. 
Mary,  we  discover,  sits  at  the  feet  of  her  teacher,  devoted  to 
learning,  fully  engaged  by  the  life  of  the  mind  . . .  Martha, 
she  who  serves,  . .  .who  tends  this  home,  who  makes  a  place, 
warm,  welcoming,  hospitable  . . .  worthy  to  receive  the 
visitor  -  Mary/Martha  -  Julia  was  both.  She  bore  in  her  own 
person  a  life  long  love  of  learning,  a  devotion  to  the  intellec- 
tual life  that  was  grounded  in  religious  and  moral  convic- 
tion. She  was  about  nothing  less  than  the  formation  of  the 
morally  upright,  and  she  was  at  the  same  time,  a  Martha  to 
us  in  this  college  and  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  and  in  all  the 
places  where  she,  like  Martha,  attended  to  the  household 
needs  of  this  world.  She  made  homes,  hospitable  environ- 
ments for  the  flourishing  of  others  -  her  home  in  Amherst, 
the  home  she  labored  for  at  the  VCCA  a  safe,  secure  home 
for  generations  of  young  women  here  at  Sweet  Briar, 
through  her  tireless  efforts  to  guarantee  a  sound  financial 
base,  by  encouraging  others  to  make  gifts  in  their  estate 
planning.  And,  like  Martha  in  this  story,  Julia  was  some- 
times anxious  and  troubled.  Julia  was  a  woman  of 
opinions. . .  And  when  she  was  anxious  about  the  condition 
of  the  world  she  did  not  keep  silent. . .  Like  Martha  she  came 
forward  ...  Do  something  . . .  she  would  insist . . .  help  me. . . 
help  us.  If  Mary  is  the  voice  of  an  inquiring  mind,  Martha  is 
the  voice  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Julia  left  us  in  this  college 
many  gifts  for  which  we  are  thankful  -  support  for  the 
concert  choir,  the  teaching  of  pottery,  many,  many  interest- 
ing and  well  written  articles  in  the  Alumnae  Magazine,  a 
procedure  for  estate  planning,  a  pattern  for  vocational  or 
career  planning,  a  commitment  to  academic  excellence  ... 
many  gifts  she  left  us  but  I  am  thankful  most  of  all  for  the 
Mary  Martha  she  embodied. . .  As  a  person  she  has  made  a 
difference.  As  long  as  I  live  I  will  hear  her  voice;  at  once 
the  Martha  sound  of  heart  and  soul...  the  Mary  sound  of  an 
inquiring  mind. 
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We  also  continue  to  consult  with  other  libraries  on  automa- 
tion. We  are  doing  a  project  for  Amherst  County  Public 
Library,  with  whom  we  have  close  community  ties." 

Lisa  Johnston,  Head  of  Public  Services,  reported  on 
student  activities.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  students  we 
started  the  Browsing  Room  Compact  Disc  collection  which 
has  all  kinds  of  music  from  classical  to  country,  to  jazz,  blues, 
and  international  music.  A  member  of  the  Spanish  Depart- 
ment is  ordering  popular  Spanish  music  for  this  collection 
and  has  had  a  lot  of  success  using  the  music  in  her  classes. 
She  reported  we  have  been  working  with  the  humanities 
classes,  psychology  and  science  classes  teaching  the  different 
electronic  data  bases  available,  but  we  always  remind  them 
that  books  exist  and  are  important!  Students  are  always 
interested  in  the  new  technology. 

Louise  Zingaro  asked  if  the  Friends  had  investigated 
doing  the  Gazette  in  conjunction  with  the  Alumnae 
Magazine,  as  it  would  save  postage.  She  believes  the  Friends 
of  Art  are  considering  doing  this,  which  would  save  printing 
costs.  Four  pages  would  be  enclosed  with  the  Alumnae 
Magazine.  Mr.  Jaffe  will  check  figures  on  this  and  see  if  this 
would  be  a  possibility.  Jackie  Wood  suggested  that  the 
Friends  pursue  finding  another  way  to  have  the  Gazette 
published.  Mrs.  Wood  made  a  motion  that  this  be  pursued. 
The  motion  was  seconded.  There  being  no  further  business 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  at  5  pm.. 


Dear  Friend  of  the  Sweet  Briar  College  Library: 

The  needs  of  our  community  change  rapidly  with 
the  times.  Friends,  alumnae,  administration,  faculty, 
students,  and  families  have  been  requesting  books 
on  tape,  music  of  any  type  on  CDs,  as  well  as  video 
tapes  and  video  discs  at  an  amazing  rate.  We  need 
your  help.  If  you  have  any  of  these  items  that  you 
are  not  using,  please  consider  donating  them  to  your 
Sweet  Briar  College  Libraries.  All  donations  are  tax 
deductible.  If  you  have  unused  CDs,  video  tapes  or 
discs,  or  books  on  tape,  please  send  them  to:  Lisa  N. 
Johnston,  Head  of  Public  Services,  Mary  Helen 
Cochran  Library,  Sweet  Briar,  VA  24595,  telephone 
804-381-6306  or  E-Mail  lnjohnston@sbc.edu.  If  you 
live  in  the  area,  we  can  also  arrange  to  have  large 
donations  picked  up.  Do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me 
if  you  have  any  questions  or  comments.  Thank  you 
for  helping  us  build  the  Library  collections. 


If  you  have  libRflRy  or  orheK.  collecrions  you  wish  w 

dispose  Of,  we  will  he  pleased  to  heaR  piom  you.  Sweer 

Briar  may  he  ahle  to  accepr  youK  collecTion  or  may 

assisT  you  wiih  advice.  Please  conTacT  John  Jaffe 

MaRy  Helen  CochRun  lihRURy 

Stveei  Briar  College 

Sweer  Briar,  VA  24595 

(804)  381-6139 
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liknany  PnogKam  Vlanmng  Task  Vonce  RepoKT 


tS"     The  charge  of  the  Library  Program  Planning  Task 
Force,  delivered  by  President  Hill  on  April  24,  1993  is: 

to  develop  a  Ubrary  program,  which  would  he 
delivered  to  the  Flanning  Committee  for  discussion 
and  a  recommendation  to  the  Future  Directions 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  library 
program  should  look  forward  thirty  years  ar\d  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  renovation  or  rebuilding,  with 
alternative  siting  and  use  for  the  current  building  in  the 
latter  situation. 

V3t  The  library  study  consists  of  five  phases: 

1.)  Development  of  the  library  program-what  kind 
of  library  does  Sweet  Briar  want  and  need? 

2.)  Conduct  a  study  of  the  potential  of  the  existing 
building  for  renovation  and  addition-can  the  program  be 
accomodated  in  the  existing  building? 

3.)  Conduct  a  campus  planning  study  for  the 
location  of  a  new  library. 

4.)  Study  the  new  building  on  the  identified  site 
and  examine  tradeoffs  between  renovation/addition  and  new 
construction. 

5.)  Evaluate  re-use  of  existing  building 

113^  In  November  1993,  the  Task  Force  outlined  the  major 
program  components  and  reached  preliminary  space 
allocations  for  the  collection  at  a  capacity  of  400,000 
volumes  (27,000  sq.  ft.),  Instructional  spaces  including  an 
electronic  classroom,  a  bibliographic  instruction  classroom 
and  seminar  rooms  (6,000  sq.  ft.),  and  readers'  spaces  to 
include  individual  carrels,  readers'  tables,  group  study  rooms 
and  casual  seating  (10,000  sq.  ft.) 

DS'Since  November  1993,  remaining  elements  of  the 
program  have  been  defined  including: 

1 .)  inclusion  of  a  24  hour  study  area  (to  be  designed 
from  programmed  readers'  spaces  and  not  increase  pro- 
grammed space) 

2.)  media  services  spaces  (1,750  sq.  ft.) 

3.)  Kellogg  Library  (2,200  sq.  ft.) 

4.)  Staffareas  (2,825  sq.ft.) 

5.)  Special  Collection  areas  (2,345  sq.  ft.) 

6.)  Public  service  areas  (6,695  sq  ft.) 

7.)  Miscellaneous  spaces-  catering  area  (150  sq.  ft), 
loading  dock  (150  sq.  ft),  coat  check  area  (35  sq.  ft.),  entry 
&.  foyer  (600  sq  ft.),  restrooms,  copier  enclosures,  etc. 

US'  The  Task  Force  provided  all  persons  on  campus 
responsible  for  any  service  area  an  opportunity  to  request 


inclusion  in  the  library  program  if  they  deemed  it  desirable 
or  appropriate.  In  addition  to  the  solicitation,  specific 
responses  were  solicited  from  the  Computing  Center, 
Academic  Resource  Center,  and  Honors  Center. 

US'  Task  Force  members  met  with  Science  faculty 
(January  11,  1994),  Music  faculty  (January  25,  1994),  and 
Art  History  faculty  (February  18,  1994)  to  review  their 
concerns  regarding  consolidation  of  branch  libraries.  The 
Task  Force  agreed  that  all  library  facilities  should  be 
consolidated  into  a  central  facility  and  that  the  needs  of 
science  faculty,  primarily  for  reference  books  needed  in  labs, 
would  be  provided  for  by  acquiring  necessary  materials  to  be 
housed  in  Guion  labs.  In  no  case  will  access  or  service  be 
compromised  by  consolidation  of  branches. 

i^On  March  5,  two  key  components  were  added  to 
program  considerations: 

1.)  Any  construction  on  campus  must  meet  campus 
architectural  style  standards 

2.)  Fund  raising  for  library  facilities  should  include 
an  endowment  component  added  to  the  basic  costs  to 
provide  for  future  maintenance. 

US'  The  program,  as  initially  developed  though  inclusion 
of  all  suggestions  from  the  community  and  librarians,  called 
for  facilities  of  104,075  square  feet.  The  Task  Force  has 
reviewed  all  elements  and  developed  the  currently  proposed 
program  which  calls  for  facilities  of  77,832  sq  ft. 

BS'The  Task  Force,  at  its  meeting  in  the  Beemer  Confer- 
ence Room  of  the  Florence  Elston  Inn  on  April  21,  1994, 
unanimously  approved  the  library  program. 

1^  The  Task  Force  will  be  examining  three  implementa- 
tion options  for  the  program  during  the  rest  of  1994: 

1.)  Renovation  of  and  addition  to  the  Mary  Helen 
Cbchran  Library  to  house  the  entire  program. 

2.)  Construction  of  a  new  library  facility  to  house 
the  program. 

3.)  A  combination  plan  calling  for  use  of  the 
current  Cochran  structural  stacks  to  house  100,000  volumes 
of  the  4(X),000  programmed  capacity  over  the  next  30  years 
as  remote  storage  together  with  a  new  facility  that  would  be 
designed  as  a  highly  accessible,  people  oriented,  high-tech 
library  facility  to  house  the  circulating  collections,  all 
personnel  and  all  readers'  and  public  services  functions.  The 
Cochran  stacks  will  provide  remote  storage  of  lesser  used 
items  that  are  valuable  to  the  curriculum  but  do  not  circu- 
late frequently. 

[Additional  information  is  in  the  President's  report 
included  in  the  Friends  minutes.  As  work  continues,  it  will 
be  reported  in  the  Gazette.] 
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Minures 

1 994  Fall  Fmends  oj:  The  lihRany  Mee-nng 


The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Ubrary  was  convened  by  the 
Chairman,  Peggy  Wyllie  '45,  in  the 
Browsing  Room  of  the  Library  on 
October  28,  1994  at  4:00  pm.  Those 
present  were:  Carolyn  Bates,  Catherine 
Booker  '47,  Laura  Goky  '52,  Mary  Stuart 
Gilliam  '47,  Barbara  Hill,  Bill  Hostetler,  John 
Jaffe,  Lisa  Johnston,  Joyce  Kramar,  Nancy  Leavell 
'34,  Denise  McDonald,  Evelyn  MuUen  '31,  Margaret  Anne 
Rogers  '56,  Anne  Richards  '84,  John  Risher,  Dick  Rowland, 
Clarissa  Rowland,  Margaret  Stanton,  Elizabeth  Wood  '34, 
Peggy  Wyllie  '45,  Louise  Zingaro  '80. 

President  Hill  welcomed  the  Friends  back  to  campus  and 
thanked  them  for  the  good  work  that  they  do  on  behalf  of 
the  library.  She  went  on  to  say  that  the  library  had  been 
discussed  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  The  Board 
of  Directors  have  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Library 
Planning  and,  at  the  April  Board  Meeting,  it  approved  the 
library  program.  The  program  is  the  articulation  of  the 
needs  of  the  library,  which  the  Campus  Planning  Commit- 
tee has  also  endorsed  in  principal.  Beginning  in  November, 
some  conceptual  drawings  will  be  presented  about  how  to 
accommodate  our  needs,  either  in  this  facility  or  elsewhere. 
At  this  point,  no  clear  directions  have  emerged.  "We  are  all 
in  the  throes  of  saying  we  want  everything  to  be  bigger  and 
better  and  we  don't  know  yet  how  that  will  be  accom- 
plished. But  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  library  has,  in  the 
prospect  of  all  this,  been  continuing  to  do  good  work."  I 
come  into  the  library  and  find  new  and  interesting  things 
going  on  all  the  time.  I  have  learned  how  to  use  the  "Kids' 
Catalog"  on  the  computer,  which  I  think  is  a  very  significant 
thing.  For  those  of  us  who  grew  up  thinking  that  a  library 
was  having  a  text  and  sitting  in  a  quiet  browsing  room 
reading  it,  the  whole  notion  of  the  library  as  the  "informa- 
tion center"  of  the  campus  has  totally  changed  that  percep- 
tion. Coming  into  the  library  in  the  evenings,  I  find  that  it 
is  very  well  populated  by  students.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
activity  going  on  and  I  have  just  discovered  that  you  can 
take  out  CD's  of  either  classical  or  somewhat  more  contem- 
porary music  and  that  has  made  life  a  whole  lot  better.  1 
think  what  has  happened  is  that  there  is  a  rediscovery  in  the 
community  of  how  the  library  feeds  into  the  lifeblood  of  all 
of  us  for  anything  that  has  to  do  with  media,  although  text  is 
still  important.  I  know  that  we  have  received  several 
libraries  as  gifts  and  I  think  all  of  these  things  are  working 
very  well  for  the  betterment  of  the  institution."  President 
Hill  stated  that  she  would  be  in  a  position  to  talk  with  us 
more  about  library  matters  in  terms  of  planning  as  the 
process  continues.  The  library  planning  group  will  feed  into 


an  overall  campus  planning  effort.  The  Friends  will  get 
updates  as  changes  occur. 

President  Hill  reported  that  the  Freshman  Class  consisted 
of  206  new  students  this  year,  raising  enrollment  to  608.  She 
noted,  "the  students  this  year  were  really  an  interesting 
group.  We  are  starting  to  see  the  results  of  some  of  our 
strategic  uses  of  financial  aid,  in  the  fact  that  our  classes  are 
having  higher  and  higher  entering  SAT  scores.  Starting 
three  years  ago  we  had  SAT  averages  of  about  1010  for  both 
math  and  verbal.  This  year  we  had  a  real  jump  and  SAT 
averages  went  to  1035,  a  jump  of  about  25  points  in  one 
year.  This  means  that  the  students  who  are  coming  to  us 
with  strong  interests  in  the  sciences  are  indeed  the  kind  of 
students  who  can  take  advantage  of  what  we  offer  here  at 
Sweet  Briar.  I  think  it  is  important  that  you  understand, 
since  I  know  that  a  lot  of  people  who  are  in  this  room  were 
humanities  graduates,  that  the  sciences  need  information 
too,  and  that  part  of  the  overall  thrust  of  the  library  is  to 
keep  all  the  liberal  arts  supported.  We  are  very  excited  to 
have  a  good  group  of  students  on  campus,  and  they  are  all 
very  active." 

The  minutes  of  the  Spring  Meeting  were  approved  as 
submitted. 

John  jaffe  gave  the  Membership  Report,  thanking  Jackie 
Wood,  past  Membership  Chairman,  for  the  great  work  she 
has  done  for  the  Friends.  All  of  her  good  work  last  year 
raised  the  membership  level.  As  of  June  30,  1994  we  had 
243  members  with  funds  of  $16,338.  This  is  significantly  up 
in  membership  numbers  from  the  previous  year  and  several 
years  in  the  past.  We  have  just  begun  our  solicitations  for 
this  fiscal  year  with  a  mailing  asking  previous  members  to 
renew  their  membership  for  the  coming  year.  A  new 
mechanism  for  recruiting  new  members  and  for  renewing 
members  has  been  put  in  place.  Instead  of  asking  people  to 
join,  we  ask  them  to  renew  their  membership.  TTiis  was 
done  in  the  Spring  with  mailings  to  those  who  hadn't 
responded.  There  was  also  a  very  successful  solicitation  of 
Life  members.  Finally,  in  late  Spring,  we  sent  out  a  letter  to 
the  local  community,  which  you  may  remember  Kerry  Scott 
had  volunteered  to  do.  We  solicited  those  who  are  active  in 
coming  to  events  at  the  college  to  join  the  Friends  and  17 
of  them  joined.  All  in  all  it  has  been  a  very  successful  year. 
In  December,  a  reminder  will  be  sent  to  those  who  do  not 
respond  to  the  fall  renewal  noticies.  In  the  Spring  we  will 
do  a  phone-a-thon  by  using  library  student  workers,  who  can 
actually  talk  about  the  library  and  its  importance  on  campus. 

Denise  McDonald  discussed  the  planning  that  has  gone 
on  this  year  with  Mitch  Moore,  John  and  Jackie  regarding 
Friends  of  the  Library.  Denise  asked  that  we  consider  some 
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Wty  lihmKy  School? 

People  ask,  "Why  libraries?"  as  if  I  were  out  of  my  gourd 
for  pursuing  a  career  in  library  science.  I  say,  "I  don't  know.  I 
just  think  it's  right."  I  think  I  probably  always  knew,  deep 
down,  this  is  what  I  was  going  to  do.  But  the  stereotypical 
image  of  a  cranky  marm  locked  away  in  some  dusty  old  room 
still  ruled  my  conscience.  However,  as  time  wore  on,  I 
looked  around  at  the  people  with  whom  I  worked,  not  just  at 
Sweet  Briar  library,  and  I  didn't  see  anyone  like  that. 

Other  people  say,  "You'll  never  make  any  money,"  Well, 
I  know  I  won't  be  a  Rockefeller,  but  I  don't  particularly  care. 
As  long  as  I  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  bills,  and 
hopefully,  enough  to  have  a  little  fun  on  the  occasional 
weekend,  I'll  be  happy.  After  all,  you  should  do  what  you 
enjoy  and  what  you  do  well.  At  least,  that's  what  I  was  told. 

1  do  admit,  I  have  ulterior  motives  as  well.  I  plan  on 
doing  some  things  about  libraries.  It  probably  comes  from  my 
recent  interest  in  museums  (hence,  my  Arts  Management 
Certificate.)  I  have  seen  some  absolutely  dreadful  displays  in 
libraries.  I  mean  dreadfully  boring,  or  typical.  I  may  be 
overstepping  my  bounds  somewhat,  but  in  my  opinion,  a 
library  is  a  lot  more  than  a  building  with  books  in  it.  And 
what  about  atmosphere?  Maybe  I'm  picky,  but  I  cannot  study 
or  enjoy  my  reading  when  I  am  not  comfortable  or  in  an 
environment  not  conducive  to  concentration.  There  has  to 
be  some  middle  ground  between  creaky  oak  chairs  and  bean 
bags,  between  wood  paneling  and  glossy  posters.  I'm  talking 
cross-over  here,  gallery  and  library.  It  is  still  a  little  vague  in 
my  mind,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

Again,  take  the  displays  for  instance.  Why  not  apply 
museum  concepts  to  libraries?  I  am  not  much  of  a  "science 
person."  However,  when  I  went  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  London,  I  had  the  best  time,  and  I  learned  so 
much.  Every  single  display  had  an  interactive,  educational 
component.  There  were  computer  games  and  all  sorts  of 
hands-on  instruction.  Of  course,  all  of  this  would  be  a  little 
overboard  for  a  library,  but  some  of  the  philosophy  behind  it 
would  work. 

I  tried  to  do  some  of  this  with  the  exhibit  (not  display)  I 
arranged  in  the  library  about  the  archives  recently.  To  most 
students,  the  Archives  is  a  big  safe  to  which  only  the  select 
have  access.  But  by  placing  it  all  before  their  eyes,  and 
allowing  them  to  pick  up  and  touch  some  items,  it  became 
more  public.  I  not  only  explained  some  items,  but  left  some 
questions  unanswered.  I  didn't  go  over  anyone's  head,  but 
left  it  popular.  These  sort  of  things  are  primitive  compared 
to  what  can  be  done.  And  so,  that  is  where  I  need  to  be, 
where  the  action  is. 


Korina  Adkins  '94 


SPRING  CLEANING 

lihnaKy  Anchive  &  Arts  Manageojem 

SemoR  ?KojecT 

Recently,  there  has  been  much  advice  on  how  to  discover 
treasures  in  your  very  own  attic.  You  can  find  antiques,  old 
photographs  and  the  like.  But  have  you  ever  found  a  9th 
century  stone  head  from  India?  Or  a  16th  century  Tibetan 
scroll?  How  about  someone's  hair?  Look  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
Archives,  and  that's  exactly  what  you  will  find. 

These  'discoveries'  are  the  basis  for  the  recent  exhibit 
"Spring  Cleaning:  Treasures  from  the  Sweet  Briar  Archives." 
in  the  Main  Library.  This  exhibit  displays  all  the  objects, 
from  the  unusual  to  the  truly  bizarre,  found  in  the  Archives 
through  the  thorough  cleaning  that's  been  going  on  since 
November  of '93.  This  task,  taken  on  by  Korina  Adkins  '94, 
has  tremendously  changed  the  once  cobweb  and  dust-ridden 
little  cubicle  known  as  the  Archives.  For  years,  the  room  has 
been  a  storage  space  for  anything  that  did  not  fit  into  the 
Sweet  Briar  Museum  or  was  cluttering  the  office  of  Public 
Relations.  Lots  of  material  but  needing  organization.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  see  the  floor  and  the  top  of  the  table,  which 
takes  up  three-quarters  of  the  space  in  the  room. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  now  possible  to  utilize  the 
immense  resources  available  there.  In  fact,  this  was  the  true 
mission  of  the  exhibit  -  to  inform  the  Sweet  Briar  commu- 
nity about  the  Archives,  so  that  it  may  be  put  to  good  use.  It 
seems  to  be  working,  as  at  least  five  students  and  one  faculty 
member  have  used  the  archives  since  the  exhibit  opened 
April  4th. 

Hopefully,  the  demand  for  archival  materials  will 
continue.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
archives.  Even  after  five  months  of  cleaning  and  organizing, 
clearing  out  fifteen  boxes  of  duplicates,  and  rearranging 
what's  left,  boxes  are  still  piled  to  the  ceiling.  There  is  about 
twenty  years  of  work  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  The  only 
things  that  have  helped  remedy  the  problem  of  years  of 
neglect  are  care  and  attention  for  Sweet  Briar's  treasures. 

Korina  Adkins  '94 
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Breaking  Ground  for  the  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library,  1 928 


"And  the  carpenters  did  this"  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library,  1928 
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Diana  the  Huntress  teaches  archery  in  the  dell,  1939 


May  Day  festivities  ,1911 


Student  Fall  Fashions,  ca.  1970 
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changes  concerning  Life  Memberships.  This  had  been 
mentioned  at  the  Spring  meeting  and  we  have  had  some 
time  to  reflect  and  think  about  these  changes.  The  main 
concern  is  that  people  become  life  members  and  then  many 
of  them  would  stop  giving,  which  is  understandable.  We  are 
now  hoping  that  we  can  keep  these  people  involved,  because 
many  of  them  are  very  interested  in  the  library  and  would  be 
willing  to  support  the  library  still  if  we  involve  them  and 
give  them  that  opportunity.  Last  year  for  the  first  time  we 
did  actually  solicit  them  and  25%  made  a  gift.  What  we  are 
trying  to  consider  now,  is  what  to  do  with  this  group  in  the 
future.  The  Friends  of  Art  have  changed  their  life  member- 
ships so  that  you  can  still  be  a  life  member,  but  they  are  now 
calling  it  the  "Collectors  Circle".  To  join  this,  you  make  a 
gift  of  $1,000  or  a  3  year  pledge  of  $3,000,  or  give  $500 
annually  over  six  years.  They  have  the  same  financial 
structure  that  we  have  in  the  library  but  they  are  encourag- 
ing people  to  continue  to  give  and  support  something  that  is 
important  to  them.  Denise  offered  this  for  the  Friends  to 
consider. 

Peggy  Wyllie  suggested  that  we  come  up  with  some  kind 
of  specific  form  of  renewal  for  continuing  support  from  life 
members.  John  and  Peggy  feel  it  is  too  soon  to  send  out 
another  formal  letter  to  life  members  and  will  do  this  in  the 
Spring. 

Mr.  Jaffe  announced  that  we  had  one  new  life  member 
last  week.  The  Friends  decided  not  to  raise  the  cost  of  Life 
Memberships  as  they  feel  that  $3,000  is  sufficient  and  a 
reasonable  sum,  but  a  name  change  for  Life  membersips  will 
be  considered. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  a  note  be  put  in  the  Library 
Gazette  asking  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  getting  rid  of 
their  private  library  collection  to  please  contact  Sweet  Briar 
as  we  might  be  interested  in  the  collection  or  at  least  be  able 
to  guide  them  in  disposing  of  their  libraries. 

Bill  Hostetler  gave  the  Treasurer's  report.  Total  revenue 
available  this  year  is  $42,059.  Total  expenditures  are 
$17,950  leaving  revenue  available  at  the  end  of  this  period 
of  $24,109.  Budget  commitments  of  operating  expenses  and 
to  book  purchases  are  $7,41 1  leaving  revenue  available  this 
period  for  book  purchases  of  $16,698.  Mr.  Hostetler 
recommends  that  we  keep  the  same  budget  for  1994-95. 
The  Friends  approved  the  budget.  If  we  find  that  this  year 
we  again  have  not  spent  all  the  budget,  we  may  consider 
lowering  it  somewhat. 

Elna  Green,  new  chair  of  the  Needs  Committee,  gave  the 
Needs  Committee  report.  She  requested  that  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  accept  the  committee's  list  of  purchases  which 
came  to  $5,723.30.  The  Friends  of  the  Library  approved  the 
purchase  of  these  items. 

Dick  Rowland  gave  the  Publications  Committee  Report. 
Mr  Rowland  announced  that  the  new  chair  of  the  Publica- 


tions Committee  will  be  Nancy  Rasenberger  and  the  new 
editor  of  the  Library  Gazette  will  be  John  Gregory  Brown, 
who  teaches  creative  writing  at  Sweet  Briar.  He  will  take 
over  in  the  Spring  and  the  Rowlands  will  edit  the  next  issue 
of  the  Gazette.  Mr.  Rowland  suggested  that  the  Friends  look 
at  other  ways  in  which  to  get  the  Gazette  produced. 

Louise  Zingaro  gave  the  Nominating  Committee  report. 
Louise  welcomed  Mary  Stuart  Gilliam  '47  our  newest 
Council  member.  There  will  be  four  people  whose  third 
term  will  expire  in  1995  so  we  must  do  some  research  and 
come  up  with  a  number  of  names  She  again  asked  that  all  of 
us  send  her  names  of  those  we  feel  might  be  interested  in 
being  an  active  member  of  the  Friends  Council.  Three 
members  whose  second  term  expires  in  1995  will  be  con- 
tacted to  see  if  they  will  serve  for  a  third  term.  Three 
members  whose  first  term  expires  will  also  be  contacted  to 
see  if  they  will  accept  a  second  term  on  the  council. 

Mr.  Jaffe  reported  that  the  Spring  Meeting  will  be  held 
on  28  April  1995.  It  will  again  be  a  joint  meeting  with 
Friends  of  Art  who  will  provide  the  speaker. 

At  the  last  meeting  the  Friends  discussed  having  a  library 
card  for  members  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  Mr.  Jaffe 
passed  around  a  copy  of  that  card.  The  card  will  be  on  pink 
paper  and  on  the  front  of  the  card  will  be  a  drawing  of  the 
library  and  "Friends  of  the  Library,  Sweet  Briar  College 
1994-95",  with  John's  signature,  as  Secretary  of  the  Friends, 
The  reverse  of  the  card  states  the  Friends  benefits  .  It  is  a 
simple,  inexpensive  card  and  will  be  sent  out  yearly. 

Mr.  Jaffe  reported  on  library  activities.  As  the  President 
mentioned,  we  are  adding  all  the  time  to  our  book  collec- 
tions, but  we  are  also  putting  in  new  media.  We  have 
popular  and  easy  listening  compact  discs.  We  have  addi- 
tional video  resources  and  Media  Services,  for  which  Anne 
Richards  is  coordinator,  has  acquired  a  satellite  dish  bringing 
educational  programs  for  teleconferences  to  the  campus. 
Barbara  mentioned  briefly  that  we  get  gifts  of  libraries,  but 
did  not  mention  that  a  very  good  friend  of  hers  died  last  year 
and  his  wife  gave  his  library  to  the  college.  John  stated,  "Dr 
Robert  Payne's  library  is  an  extremely  good  library  in 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  English  literature,  and  we  are 
now  processing  that  collection.  While  we  have  about  one- 
third  of  the  collection  already  in  the  library,  our  copies  of 
those  books  have  been  used  so  much  they  are  falling  apart 
and  now  we  have  new  copies  of  those  works.  We  are  also 
involved  with  a  Virginia  state-wide  project  for  a  virtual 
library  initiative  which  is  to  be  funded  for  the  public 
institutions  in  the  state  at  5.2  million  dollars  by  the  state 
legislature.  Mr.  Jaffe  represents  the  private  colleges  in  the 
state.  "In  this  project,  we  are  working  on  ways  to  expand 
resources  available  to  all  students  in  the  Commonwealth's 
institutions.  We  are  going  to  have  improved  methods  of 
delivering  information  to  students,  sharing  some  of  the 
major  technical  resources  that  small  institutions  can't  afford. 
Minures  cormnued  on  page  2 
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The  Friends  of  the  Library 
Council,  at  its  meeting  of  28 
October  1 994 ,  approved  the  pur- 
chase of  72  titles  in  99  volumes  at 
a  total  of  $5,724  from  the  list  of 
requests  subnutted  by  the  faculty 
andapproved  by  the  Needs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Friends.  Selected 
titles  from  the  approved  purchases 
are  listed  and  annotated  bekmi. 

ART  HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT 

Fer,  Briony 

Realism,  rationalism,  surreal- 
ism:  art  between  the  wars.   New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press  / 
1993. 
Harrison,  Charles 

Primitivism,  cubism,  abstrac- 
tion: the  early  twentieth  century. 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press 
/1993. 

Modernism  in  dispute:  art  since 
the  Forties;  edited  by  Paul  Wood. 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press 
/1993. 

Modernity  and  modernism: 
French  painting  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  /  1993. 
Each  of  the  above  four  volumes  are  well 
produced,  reasonably  priced  and  re- 
plete withhigh-qualityblaclcand  white 
and  color  places.  More  importantly, 
the  volumes  offer  explicitly  stated  and 
argued  examples  of  methodological  per- 
spectives by  a  distinguished  group  of 
seven  British  art  historians. 

Mathews,  Thomas  F. 

The  clash  of  gods;  a  reinterpre- 
tation  of  early  Christian  att. 
Princeton,  Princeton  Univetsity 
Ptess  /  1993. 

A  deeply  felt,  occasionally  wrong- 
headed,  and  utterly  necessary  book. 
Mathews  turns  his  attention  to  upset- 
ting the  entrenched  view  that  Roman 
imperial  models  were  formative  in  the 
creation  of  the  first  Christian  arL 

Civilizations  of  the  Ancient 
Near  East;  edited  by  Jack  M.  Sasson 
-  4  volumes.  New  York,  Scribners 
/1994. 

Spanning  more  than  4000  years,  from 
the  Early  Bronze  Age  to  325  BC,  this 
four  volume  set  explores  all  aspects  of 
the  emergence  and  development  of  the 
diverse  cultures  of  the  Ancient  Near 


East,  ranging  from  North  Africa  to 
Central  Asia. 

BIOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT 

Cell  Biology:  a  Laboratory 
Handbook  -  3  volume  set.  New 
York,  Academic  Press/  1994. 
A  practical,  exhaustive  laboratory  com- 
panion, this  handbook  may  be  the  first 
to  provide  cell  biologists  and  other  life 
scientists  with  the  most  up-to-date  in- 
structions for  basic  and  advanced  cell 
biological  techniques. 

Mammal  species  of  the  world:  a 
taxonomic  and  geographic  refer- 
ence; edited  by  Don  E.  Wilson  and 
DeAnn  M.  Reedet.  Washington, 
Smithsonian  Institution  Press  / 
1993. 

TTiis  anxiously  awaited  second  edition 
of  Mammal  Species  of  the  World  pro- 
vides a  fully  updated  taxonomic  check- 
list for  all  40,000  plus  species  of  mam- 
mals of  the  world.  This  volume  pro- 
vides updated  taxonomic  designations, 
thorough  synonymys,  conservation  sta- 
tus, and  the  distribution  of  species. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 

Jones,  Barri 

An  atlas  of  Roman  Britain. 
Oxford,  B.H.  Blackwell  /  1990. 
A  fine  and  needed  book,  it  is  well 
written,  well  illustrated,  and  percep- 
tively abreast  of  the  latest  archaeologi- 
cal and  literary  discoveries.  The  only 
area  that  is  somewhat  weak  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
where  evidence  is  admittedly  spotty. 
The  opening  discussion  of  Roman  ge- 
ography is  a  gem  and  the  enduring 
values  of  Celtic  society  are  solidly  ex- 
amined in  agriculture  and  religion. 
More  than  270  maps,  plans,  figures, 
and  photographs  graphically  trace  the 
conquest,  occupation,  and  decline  of 
Britannia.  Important  distribution 
analyses  of  villas,  roads,  temples,  pot- 
teries, and  metallurgy  depict  Roman 
Britain's  economy  and  daily  life. 

White,  Peter 

Pfomised  verse:  poets  in  the 
society  of  Augustan  Rome.  Cam- 
bridge, MA;  Harvard  University 
Press  /  1993. 

Focusing  primarily  on  poetry  during 
the  Augustan  period  in  particular,  but 
also  concerned  with  Latin  poetry  more 
generally.  White  examines  the  rela- 
tions among  poetry,  society,  and  poli- 


tics in  the  Roman  World.The  work  is 
divided  into  two  major  parts.  The  first 
section,  "Poetsand  RomanSocial  Li/e," 
discusses  aspects  of  poets'  attachments 
to  important  individuals  and  groups  as 
well  as  the  influence  which  the  poets' 
reading  audience  exercised  on  their 
writing;  the  second  section,  "Poets  and 
Augustus,"  explores  aspects  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily influential  role  which 
Augustus  gained  over  poets  and  their 
poetic  activity.  Whine  considers  spe- 
cifically "Tiow  poets  served  and  were 
served  by  the  leaders  of  society,  how 
that  symbiosis  complemented  their  re- 
lationships with  a  wider  public,  and 
how  they  positioned  themselves  to  ad- 
dress civic  or  political  themes  as  well  as 
more  private  ones." 

Hagstrum,  Jean  H. 

Esteemenlivened  bydesite:  the 
couple  from  Homer  to  Shakespeare. 
Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press  /  1992. 

The  literary  worksof  all  cultures  abound 
in  writings  about  love,  but  few  authors 
(if  any)  have  made  love  a  specialty  or 
equaled  the  number  and  coverage  of 
Jean  Hagstrum's  studies.  His  ten  earlier 
books  concentrated  on  a  single  author 
(e.g.,  Johnson,  Blake)  or  period  (e.g. 
18th  century).  Tlie  present  work  spans 
the  centuries  from  classical  to  Elizabe- 
than times  and  searches  with  earnest 
analysis  into  the  meaningof  eros,  agape, 
amor,  charis,  and  philia.  This  book 
may  well  be  regarded  as  the  capstone  of 
Hagstrum's  canon.  The  critiques  pro- 
ceed in  chronological  order  and  the 
types  of  love  portrayed  in  each  period 
are  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  culture 
of  the  period.  This  monumental  work 
is  nothing  short  of  an  excyclopedia  of 
love  as  depicted  in  literature. 

ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT 

Bowers,  Jane  Palatini 

Gertrude  Stein.  NewYofk,St. 
Martin's  Press  / 1993. 
Bowers  has  now  writtena  critical  intro- 
duction to  Stein's  life  as  it  informs  the 
difficult  early  narratives,  poems,  and 
plays.  What  are  now  common  assump- 
tions about  Stein's  writings  are  revis- 
ited with  clarity  and  with  the  convic- 
tions of  feminist  and  poscstructuralist 
theory. 

Stein,  Gertrude 

A  Stein  reader;  edited  and  with 
an  introduction  by  Ulla  E.  Dydo. 
Evat\ston,  IL;  Notthwestem  Uni- 
versity Press/  1993. 
Because  it  n^kes  accessible  innovative 


works  not  previously  available  in  con- 
venient editions,  this  new  volume  is 
valuable 

Witek,  Terri 

Robert  Lowell  and  Life  studies: 
revising  the  self.  Columbia,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  Press  /  1993. 
A  thoughtful  analysis  of  Lowell's  most 
influential  work.  By  carefully  examin- 
ing die  poet's  revised  versions  of  the 
book,  Witek  shows  that  Lowell's  im- 
pulse coward  autobiography  was  miti- 
gated by  questions  of  sty  le  and  dramatic 
representation,  expecially  in  the  case 
of  his  parents. 

Ferguson,  Moira 

Colonialism  and  gender  rela- 
tions from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to 
Jamaica  Kincaid:  East  Catibbean 
connections.  New  York,  Colum- 
bia University  Press  / 1993. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  conclusion  to 
this  book,  Ferguson  examines  a  series 
of  authors'  conversations  about  colo- 
nial and  gender  relations. 

Nealon,  Jeffrey  T. 

Double  reading:  postmodernism 
after  deconstruction.  Ithaca, 
Cornell  University  Ptess  / 1993. 
Nealon's  study  is  a  much-needed  con- 
tribution to  contemporary  literary 
theory.  The  great  strength  of  this  book 
is  the  clarity  with  which  it  addresses 
both  the  current  situation  of  theory 
and  the  real  issues  that  tend  to  get 
obscured  by  fashionable  critical  dis- 
course. 

Cushman,  Stephen 

Fictions  of  form  in  American 
poetry.  Princeton,  NJ;  Princeton 
Univetsity  Ptess  /  1993. 
Cushman  begins  with  a  refutation  of 
De  Tocqueville's  statement  that  Ameri- 
cans would  slight,  if  not  scorn,  form. 
Cushman's  position  is  chat  major 
American  poets  have  probably  over- 
valued the  formal  and  perhaps  falla- 
ciously have  believed  that  the  formal 
aspects  of  their  poetry  reflect  deep- 
seated  views  of  Americanness. 

Lorde,  Audre 

The  marvelous  arithmetics  of 
distance:  poems  1987-1992.  New 
York,  W.W.  Norton  /  1993. 
In  this,  the  author's  final  book  of  poems 
before  herdeath,  li\e  greatness  of  Lorde 's 
talent  is  evident. 

Stratton,  Flotence 

Contemporary  Aftican  litera- 
ture and  the  politics  of  gender. 
New  York,  Routledge  / 1994. 
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In  this  novel  and  exciting  work,  Flo- 
rence Stratton  outlines  the  features  of 
an  emerging  female  tradition  in  Afri- 
can fiction.  This  book  provides  the 
first  truly  comprehensive  definition  of 
the  current  literary  tradition  in  Africa. 

Munif,  Abdelrahtnan 

Cities  of  salt;  translated  from 
the  Arabic  by  Peter Theroux.  New 
York,  Vmtage  Boob  /  1989. 
Like  all  banned  literature,  Ctos  ofSak, 
which  could  not  be  published  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  several  other  Middle  East- 
em  countries,  has  its  provocative  as- 
pect. The  sympathies  of  this  novel 
about  a  bedouin  strike  against  an  Ameri- 
can oil  company  are  openly  "proletar- 
ian." 

Munif,  Abdelrahtnan 

The  trench;  translated  from  the 
Arabic  by  Peter  Theroux.  New 
Yotk,  Vintage  Books  / 1993. 
Munif  sets  this  second  volume  of  his 
critically  acclaimed  Cities  o/Soll  trilogy 
in  a  Middle  Eastern  kingdom  during 
the  1950's. 

Chivalry  in  the  Renaissance; 
edited  by  Sydney  Anglo.  Roches- 
ter, NY:  Boydell  Press  /  1990. 
Tliese  thirteen  papers,  delivered  at  the 
conference  of  the  Soiciety  of  Renais- 
sance Studies  in  1988,  consider  the 
changes  in  chivalric  institutions  and 
culture  between  the  fifteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

Brooke,   Christopher  Nugent 

Lawrence 

A  history  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College.  Dover,  NH;  Boydell  Press 
/ 1985. 

C.  Brooke 'saccountdescribes  the  work- 
ing and  development  of  the  college 
showing  that  alongside  the  internal 
history  there  is  much  to  illuminate  the 
greater  world  outside  its  walls. 

Twigg,  John 

A  history  of  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  1448-1986. 

Wolfeboro,  NH;  Boydell  Press  / 
1987. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  Queens  College  from  its  early 
years  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  when  it  was  a  centre  for 
humanist  learning,  to  the  modem  day 
where  Dr.  Twigg  looks  at  the  complexi- 
ties of  running  a  college  in  the  modem 
world. 

Rosenblatt,  Jason  Philip 

Torah  and  law  in  Paradise  lost. 
Princeton,  NJ;  Princeton  Univer- 


sity Press  /  1994. 

With  brilliance  and  with  learning, 
Rosenblatt  sheds  new  light  on  Milton's 
ambivalentHebraism.  Thisisabookto 
be  cherished  by  anyone  curious  about 
the  relationship  between  reading  and 
writing,  interpretation  and  originality. 

Shapin,  Steven 

A  social  history  of  truth:  civil- 
ity and  science  in  seventeenth- 
centuty  England.  Chicago,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  /  1994. 
Shapin  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
relations  between  gentlemanly  culture 
and  scientific  practice.  He  argues  that 
problems  of  credibility  in  science  were 
solved  through  the  codes  and  conven- 
tionsof  genteel  conduct:  trust,  civility, 
honor  and  integrity.  These  codes 
formed,  and  arguably  still  form,  an  im- 
portant basis  for  securing  reliable  knowl- 
edge about  the  natural  world. 


Literary  Milton:  text,  pretext, 
context;  edited  by  Diana  Ttevino 
Benet&MichaelLieb.  Pittsbutgh, 
PA;  Duquesne  Univetsity  Press  / 
1994. 

These  essays  explore  the  interrelation- 
ship of  author,  reader  and  text  by  refer- 
ence to  M  ikon's  works,  chiefly  Paradise 
Lost  but  also  other  poems,  such  as  the 
sonnets,  and  even  the  prose  tracts.  In 
its  assessment  of  these  issues,  the  vol- 
ume not  only  provides  important  in- 
sights into  Milton's  works  but  reclaims 
his  standing  as  a  literary  craftsperson  of 
the  first  order. 

Scott,  Sir  Waltet 

The  tale  of  old  mortality;  ed- 
ited by  Douglas  Mack.  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press  /  1 993 . 
TTiese  neweditionsofScott'sWaverley 
novels  provide  just  the  right  combina- 
tion of  readability  and  unobtrusive 
scholarly  editing. 

Shropshire;  edited  by  J.  Alan. 
B.  Somerset.  Toronto,  University 
of  Toronto  Press  /  1994.  (2  vol- 
umes) 

These  records  are  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  the  scholarship  of  early  drama, 
establishing  as  they  do  part  of  the  total 
context  of  the  great  drama  of 
Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  and  his 


contemporaries. 

Mazzotta,  Giuseppe 

The  worlds  of  Petrarch. 
Durham,  Duke  University  Press  / 
1993. 

The  1 4th  century  Italian  writer's  views 
on  death  and  history  are  the  unifying 
thread  of  the  seven  essays  in  this  work. 
They  explore  the  tension  and  interac- 
tion between  his  desire  to  improve  so- 
ciety and  literature  and  his  realization 
that  his  life  was  finite.  Tlie  longer 
excerpts  fi-om  his  writings  include  the 
Italian  original  While  some  of  the 
essays  originally  appeared  in  journals, 
most  appear  here  for  the  first  time. 

GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

International  Health  Policy 
Series  (4  volumes).  New  York, 
Faulkner  &.  Gray,  Inc.  /  1994. 
Finally,  an  unbiased,  in-depth  assess- 
ment of  health  care  in  Canada,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  England. 

Blood  and  belonging 
videorecording.  Princeton,  NJ; 
Films  for  the  Humanities  and  Sci- 
ences / 1994.  (6  video  cassettes) 
T^e  rise  of  ethnic  movements  from  the 
Balkans  to  Belfast.  This  series  exam- 
ines the  true  nature  of  nationalism,  its 
sentimentality  and  persuasiveness,  its 
roots  and  roooedness.  For  those  who 
choose  to  leam  history  instead  of  re- 
peating it,  these  programs  should  be 
required  viewing. 

HISTORY 
DEPARTMENT 

The  French  Revolution  and  the 
Creation  of  Modern  Political  Cul- 
tute.  New  York,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  /  1994. 

A  broad-ranging  set  of  papers  from  a 
series  of  meetings  organised  by  an  in- 
ternational committee  of  scholars  to 
stimulate  a  critical  enquiry  into  the 
Revolution  as  a  defining  event  in  mod- 
em European  history. 

REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 

International  handbook  on 
gender  roles;  edited  by  Leonote 
Loeb  Adiet;  foreword  by  Nancy 
Felipe  Russo.  Westport,  Gteen- 
wood  Press/ 1993. 

Adler's  handbook  generally  focuses  on 
gender  roles  as  perceived  in  31  coun- 
tries, primarily  on  the  Asian,  Latin 


American,  and  African  continents. 

Fegley,  Randall 

Rwanda.  Santa  Barbara,  CA.  / 
1993. 

This  book  provides  about  520  anno- 
tated citations  and  is  the  third  volume 
in  this  series  compiled  by  Fegley  The 
book  opens  with  an  introductory  essay 
that  summarizes  the  history  and  cur- 
rent situation  of  Rwanda. 

Reference  guide  to  short  fic- 
tion; editor,  Noelle  Watson.  De- 
troit, St.  James  Ptess  / 1994. 
A  massive  volume  for  a  massive  sub- 
ject, this  1,052  page  reference  work 
covers  325  short  story  authors  and  400 
short  stories.  Authors  included  are 
those  considered  to  be  the  mostsignifi- 
cant  short  fiction  writers  of  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

Encyclopedia  of  women's  asso- 
ciations worldwide:  a  guide  to  over 
3,400  national  and  multinational 
nonprofit  women's  and  women- 
telated  organizations;  edited  by 
Jacqueline  K.  Barrett,  associate 
editor  Jane  A.  Malonis.  Detroit, 
Gale  Research/ 1993. 
The  editors  of  EWAW,  which  lists 
emerging  and  established  women's  or- 
ganizations worldwide,  intend  that  their 
book  be  used  to  promote  communica- 
tion and  networking.  Forexample,  this 
new  affordable  directory  includes  95 
women's  groups  in  the  Russian  section, 
all  founded  since  1989. 

Mignon,  Molly  Raymond 

Dictionaty  of  concepts  in  ar- 
chaeology. Westport,  Greenwood 
Press/ 1993. 

This  dictionary  includes  73  terms  and 
concepts  selected  as  those  "most  in 
need  of  definition"  by  general  readers 
and  students.  From  "adaptation"  to 
"zooarchaeology,"  each  entry  is  de- 
fined and  discussed  within  its  historical 
contextwith  cross-references  to  related 
entries. 

Contemporary  world  writers; 
preface  Susan  Bassnett;  editor 
Tracy  Chevalier.  2nd  edition. 
Detroit,  St.  James  Press  /  1993. 
T^e  latest  volume  in  the  "Contempo- 
rary Writers  of  the  English  Language" 
series  that  began  in  1973  .  This  work 
has  been  assembled  from  contributions 
by  faculty,  chiefly  in  foreign  languages 
and  literatures,  at  universities,  colleges, 
and  religious  institutions  in  Japan, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Britain,  Canada,  and  the  US. 
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